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GO TO UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


anon has a motion picture deal 
attracted as much attention as the 
purchase of Western Electric’s Erpi 
Classroom Films Inc. by the University 
of Chicago’s recently acquired Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Inc. (FILM NEws, 
Nov.) . FILM DAILY’S editor, covering a 
lot of territory, wondered “if it 
ceculd hold the answer to the oft- 
asked question, Will the educational- 
instructional pix field be developed 
by what is loosely dubbed Hollywood, 
or by some agency whose primary 
concern is education. . . . The educa- 
tional field one of these days may yield 
the billion-dollar global market al- 
ready envisioned by some very hard- 
headed business men. ... Well financed 
as it is, the U of C could use an extra 
million or two of annual income.” 

To educators the University’s Presi- 
dent Robert Hutchins appears rather 
as a man of enterprise in the field of 
ideas. Although he has made no state- 
ment on the educational philosophy, 
if any, which prompted the acquisi- 
tion of a film company, it would ap- 
pear frem his action in taking over the 
Encyclopedia and from the wide range 
of U. of C.’s campus activities, that he 
sees no physical boundaries to the 
place of a university in the educa- 
tional world or in society. 


Always a step-child in the public 
utility field, Erpi Films now has a 
home in education. Nothing is being 
said at this time regarding the effects 
of the transfer on Erpi’s film prod- 
ucts. Policy is reported “unchanged.” 
Schoolmen however see an activity 
here which fits the Hutchins’ pattern 
of educational work. The U. of C. suc- 
cessfully runs elementary, secondary, 
college, medical and law schools as 
functioning programs while studying 
their role in the educational process. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
Erpi organization will continue to be 
run as a successful commercial enter- 
prise without any change in policy, 
while Chicago men study the impact of 
films on education. 

Erpi films are now largely at the 
elementary and high school level, but 
it is assumed that the new Britannica- 
Erpi combine will move also into uni- 
versity and adult-education fields. 
Existing relations with other universi- 
ties in film planning and production 
will be continued. The U. of C. does 
not intend to develop an educational 
monopoly. 

Erpi Films is the world’s largest 
private producer and distributor of in- 
structional sound films. Included in 
its transfer of ownership are the nega- 


tives and prints of more than 200 edu- 
cational subjects in sixteen fields of 
knowledge. Personnel remains un- 
changed, with E. E. Shumaker, Erpi’s 
President, going on the Board of Bri- 
tannica. Selling policies will continue 
as in the past, with sales handled 
through the regular organization un- 
der the direction of H. C. Grubbs, 
vice president. V. C. Arnspiger con- 
tinues as vice president in charge of 
research and production. 

Britannica’s chairman William Ben- 
ton says: “The purchase of Erpi Films 
is a natural and logical phase of this 
extension of Britannica as an educa- 
tional organization allied to the Uni- 
versity. The University recognized the 
importance of educational sound films 
in 1932 by entering into a contract with 
Erpi Films, and approximately forty 
films have since been made in collab- 
oration with members of the faculty. 
This new relationship will enable the 
University to use its resources and 
knowledge to develop an educational 
tool which expands the range of mate- 
rial available to the teacher as no 
other device can do.” 

The board of directors for Erpi is 
now the board of the Encyclopedia, 
with the following members: Mr. 
Benton, Chairman, E. H. Powell, presi- 
dent of Britannica, E. E. Shumaker, 
president of Erpi, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Henry Luce, H. Lin- 
coln Schuster and John Stuart. The 
Board may be expanded or revised in 
the direction of greater educational 
representation. 

(Continued on page three) 
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REPORT FROM VIRGINIA 


OWN south a new dominion is 

growing in old Virginia. And to 
speed the growth the Extensien Divi- 
sion of the University of Virginia sent 
Jean and Jess Ogden to one Piedmont. 
one mountain and one_ tidewater 
county to study and devise ways of 
improving the community conscious- 
ness basic to community programs. 
Before the end of the first year the 
Ogdens decided to experiment with 
movies. They were pretty sure movies 
would bring people together: they 
hoped the movies would also teach. 

They found out at once that they 
couldn't start a series of film shows 
by just blowing on their hands. 
There were no theatres accessible to 
most of the rural areas of the counties. 
Schools had few projectors, churches 
practically none. Most of the moun- 
tain county was without electric 
power. But the Ogdens were used to 
improvising and soon projectors were 
mobilized, including one hand 
cranked one with a battery for the 
light, which could only show silent 
pictures. Teachers, pastors and other 
community leaders agreed to cooper- 
ate, and in the spring of the first year 
they were ready to get under way. 
Nutrition was in the air then, and in 
Greene County that was to be the 
subject of the first film shows. 

In addition to projectors and co- 
operators a film program needs films. 
And everyone was disappointed at the 
scarcity of suitable enes for the pro- 
ject. Some good nutrition films were 
addressed specifically to urban audi- 
ences. Others set impossibly high 


standards. Some assumed too high an 
educational level in the people who 
would see them. Others hoped their 
audiences would be sufficiently ill- 
informed to be unable to resist the 
subtle advertising they were trying to 
put across. One good film in koda- 
chrome was not usable because it 
showed more of the human body than 
“farm folk” would tolerate. In a medi- 
um in which it is easily possible to 
tailormake a product in terms of both 
audience and subject matter, the 
Ogdens and their co-workers found 
very little tailormade for their com- 
munities, And that, in spite of the fact 
that the three counties are typical of 
vast southern rural areas. 

Later programs on health, history, 
resources, contemporary events were 
as difficult to fill with useful films. 
There were always films: some of 
them excellent. But there were prac- 
tically none that could be considered 
right in the greove. 

Nevertheless the audiences turned 
out in force. From mountain hollow 
and tidewater flat farm folk crowded 
in school and church, many to see 
their first film. Whether silent or 
sound the magic of the screen drew 
shy solitary people to a common ex- 
perience. They came to be startled 
and entertained, screamed at vitamin 
fed rats, looked through the lens to 
see what in the machine made the 
shadows dance. They stayed to be to- 
gether. Outside one-room schools on 
warm summer evenings in remote 
mountain hollows communities were 
born before the silent screen. 
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Negro attendance was even better 
than white. More accustomed to be- 
ing together than neighboring whites 
the film meetings took on the pattern 
of others that had been held. After 
the picture was shown people would 
rise spontaneously to give the lesson. 
What took place was not discussion; 
not conversation; maybe not even 
communication. Out of the dark had 
come a parable, and explanation rose 
naturally to the lips of the speakers. 
Sometimes the lesson was wrong, but 
not so far wrong that a little tactful 
remark could net correct it. Perhaps 
something was being born here, too. 
Passivity is the great obstacle to mass 
education. Here the Ogdens saw an 
active response to a screen experience. 

Tentative conclusions can be formu- 
lated, although the University of Vir- 
ginia project has just about reached 
the half way mark. Movies, even poor 
ones, are helping the new dominion 
emerge by bringing people together. 
And they do that better than any 
other medium. 

These “farm folk.” white and col- 
ored, with limited educational oppor- 
tunity tend to believe what they see 
on the screen. The film is persuasive, 
beyond other means of communica- 
tion. Those using it for educational 
purposes have, therefore. a great re- 
sponsibility. For this teaching tool 
easily becomes a weapon for the 
demagogue. 

Available films show that producers 
have teo little contact with their audi- 
ences. Living mostly in larger cities 
their selection of language and ex- 
ample often defeats their purpose. 
Lack of contact also keeps them un- 
aware of needs until crises develop. 
Thus the opportunity to adapt a sub- 
ject matter to the need and _ back- 
ground of an audience is lost. 

The University of Virginia may be 
able to blaze a trail. The workers on 
the project and their dean, George 
Zehmer know an audience and its 
problems. They understand films, 
know their value and are sympathetic 
to their use. For three counties at 
least, they have solved the problem 
of distribution and exhibition. What 
is needed is a producer, as patient 
and understanding as they—and as 
willing to learn.—D. S. 
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OWI FILM BUREAU UNDER WRAPS 


HE non-theatrical division of the 

Bureau of Motion Pictures (OWI) 
goes into the new year with many 
troubles hampering its pregram of 
war information. The Bureau itself is 
on a small budget and in the theatri- 
cal atmosphere its non-theatrical divi- 
sion is hardly more than a poor man’s 
poor relation. In view of Congress’s 
negative attitude toward OWI film 
production, regardless of its subject 
or intent, the OWT’s role is seen only 
as a catalytic one. Lacking films of 
its own, its central difficulty is in ob- 
taining films and prints for its gen- 
eral distributive apparatus. The prin- 
cipal source for new production is in 
other government bureaus on occa- 
sions when those bureaus make films 
for a general audience, when they 
have funds for prints and when they 
are not afraid of Congressional dis- 
favor. 

Except in the Army and Navy. gov- 
ernment film production appears to 
be ebbing. Other sources of film pro- 
duction which may come up for con- 
sideration by the OWI are Holly- 
wood’s program of 26 shorts, the 
United Nations and industrials. A 
break on the general OWI release of 
Army Incentive films is expected soon. 

Typical of the OWI’s budget prob- 
lem is the Tarawa films. The Marines 
had 15 cameramen in the invasion of 


Tarawa, and two of them were killed. 
The survivors are reported to have 
sent back the best grim combat films 
of the war. The Marines have no 
funds with which to prepare and dis- 
tribute a Tarawa film for non-theatri- 
cal use. The OWI cannot do anything 
about it and the films lie idle. 

The Advisory and Policy committee 
will meet with the OWI again Janu- 
ary 19-20. Distributors and Washing- 
ton chiefs of 18 national civic organi- 
zations have been invited to attend. 
The purpose of the meeting is to find 
additional means for carrying out the 
committee’s November recommenda- 
tions, particularly the mobilization of 
local groups for war showings. 

All Washington bureaus are talk- 
ing budget now and a considerable 
number of important alterations in 
the government film picture are in the 
offing, including some at old line 
agencies like the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Government film people will miss 
seeing Arch Mercey around the Capi- 
tal for the duration. Mercey has been 
at the center of government film work 
since Resettlement days and has re- 
cently been Deputy Chief of the 
Motion Picture Bureau. He has been 
commissioned Captain in the Coast 
Guard and goes to its public relations 

department January first. 


FILM 


The Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education is 
now making a survey of the present 
use of moticn pictures as teaching 
aids in the schools of this country. 
The purpose of the survey is to secure 
as much “grass roots” information as 
possible on present use and future 
needs from teachers who are experi- 
enced users of films, superintendents, 
principals, directors and supervisors 
of visual education, directors of cur- 
riculum and instruction, and film 
librarians. It is hoped that this in- 
formation when compiled will prove 
helpful in guiding the anticipated 
postwar expansion in the visual field. 

Over seven hundred teachers and 
administrators have indicated their 
willingness to assist in this survey and 


URVEY 


have returned preliminary question- 
naires on needed film materials in 
twenty-one subject areas from kind- 
ergarten threugh college. During the 
next few months additional informa- 
tion will be sought from these and 
other persons on the kinds of visual 
programs they are carrying on, and 
the ways in which they are using 
films in their teaching. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the develop- 
ment and refinement of the state- 
ments already received on needed 
motion picture material. A number of 
teachers and administrators will be in- 
terviewed; others will be asked to sup- 
ply additional infermation through 
correspondence and questionnaires. 
Helen Hardt Seaton is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Project. 


FILM SOCIETY 


Many of the nation’s film people 
doing war work in Washington to- 
day, may be seen at a regular weekly 
luncheon (Dutch treat) of the Wash- 
ington Visual War Workers. Attend- 
ance is unrestricted and there is no 
formal organization except for a 
screening committee (shows every 
two weeks) headed by Captain Don- 
ald Gledhill, formerly of the Aca- 
demy of Motion Pictures, now of 
Army Pictorial Service. The occasion 
is social, talk is shop. 

A larger, experimental group ap- 
peared in December under the name 
“Washington Workshop Film ‘So- 
ciety,” whose purpose is to give Sun- 
day shows of good and unusual films. 
The cost is low ($1 a month for all 
Sundays), and the December mem- 
bership ran to more than 450 paid, 
with an additional 150 complimen- 
tary. The Society has secured the co- 
operation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the shows are held in the 
South Agriculture auditorium (600 
seats). Robert Snyder of OCD heads 
the society. 


ERPI (Continued ) 


Erpi’s production schedule, norm- 
ally 24 titles a year, was reduced to 
about 14 as a result of manpower and 
materials problems in the war. The 
1943 program extended its regional 
series with four economic and geo- 
graphic films on Canada, three films 
on principles of radio, two on the prin- 
ciples of cooking and baking, and one 
each on the fundamentals of diet, the 
human body (feet), elements of elec- 
trical circuits and primary science. 
The 1944 program, which will be 
practically unaffected by the change 
of ownership, consists of films in the 
areas of physics, regional geography, 
biological sciences and home eco- 
nomics. Mr. Shumaker states that Erpi 
expects to engage in exploratory col- 
laboration with the American Film 
Center on areas of research (curricu- 
lum, production and utilization). In 
addition to management, Erpi’s staff 
consists of five subject specialists and 
two technicians. Production crews are 
hired on specific assignments with an 
Erpi man in charge from start to 
finish. One crew is now on an expedi- 
tion through the West Indies making 
pictures on the theme of the Carib- 
bean as Mediterranean of the West. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The following comments have been 
received on R. Russell Munn’s letter 
concerning film statistics. published in 
the December issue. 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

Mr. Munn’s questions concerning film sta- 
tistics. reported in the December issue of 
FILM NEWS, can best be answered by ask- 
ing a prior question: What are the statistics 
to be used for? Once this question is an- 
swered. once we know the exact uses to be 
made of the data, then the problem of what 
kind of statistics answers itself. 

In the OWI Bureau of Motion Pictures 
we collected three basic kinds of data on the 
use of OWI non-theatrical films: (1) book- 
ings, (2) showings, and (3) audience. From 
bookings we obtained an index of the circu- 
lation of each film library; from the total 
bookings of OWI films an index of volume, 
from the ratio of bookings to the number 
of prints in the library (bookings per print) 
an index of turn over. These two figures 
gave us a statistical control over the dis- 
tribution of OWI films, and we used them 
continuously in placing prints with the 
more than 170 distributors throughout the 
country. 

We used these two figures—bookings and 
bookings per print—not only in the evalua- 
tion of distributors but also in judging the 
popularity of the different films. in analyzing 
the geographical variations in the use of 
OWL films. in checking the length of ship- 
ments from different libraries, and in deter- 
mining the different kinds of groups being 
reached by OWI films. Each use was dictated 
by a very specific need: From a knowledge 
of film popularity we could decide whether 
to order additional prints of certain sub- 
jects. whether to shift prints from one group 
of distributors to another in order to in- 
crease usage. whether to prepare publicity 
materials to push slow-moving films, etc. 

We used bookings and bookings per print. 
then. as our basic statistics. For one thing. 
they were easier to gather and to tabulate; 
we had each month’s analyses within 30 days 
after the end of the month. Then. too, we 
found a remarkably close correlation (statis- 
tically significant) between bookings and 
showings, and between bookings and audi- 
ence. But most important, we used bookings 
because we were primarily concerned with 
the distribution of OWI films so that we 
could do that job of distribution better. 

Why. then, did we collect data on film 
showings and film audiences? Not simply to 
write a report, not merely to arrive at some 
totals. We were interested in getting as many 
showings as possible on every booking of a 
film: We needed to know the number of 
showings per booking being achieved by 
different groups of distributors and by indi- 
vidual distributors. We were aiming at large 
audiences, and consequently needed to know 
the average size of audience being reached 
in different localities. We were concerned 
with reaching more and more adults, and 
needed accurate statistics on audience com- 
position so that we could plan intelligently. 
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In short, we needed specific facts so that 
we could do a better job of distributing OW! 
films. We got those facts. 

Whether these illustrations will help an- 
swer Mr. Munn’s questions I do not know. 
To me the use made of data and of statistics 
is all-important, and controls the kind of 
data gathered, the type of statistics em- 
ployed. Mr. Munn has listed some of the 
advantages and limitations of each type of 
data, no one of which can provide answers 
to all the questions which arise concerning 
film distribution and utilization. I should 
imagine that to any film library a record of 
bookings is essential. just as a record of 
book borrowings is essential to any book 
library. Such a record—i.e.. bookings and 
bookings per print for individual subjects, 
groups of subjects, types of borrowers, 
months and seasons, ete.— could be kept 
without too much statistical work and should 
be invaluable in the management of the 
library. 

One final caution needs to be made: What- 
ever data and statistics are used, be sure 
that the entire process is thought through 
from beginning to end—from the collection 
of raw data to the final conclusions to be 
drawn from those data. Every step—in sam- 
pling, collecting, tabulating, testing, analyz- 
ing—should be outlined. Too many question- 
naires have been stored in the closet: too 
many tabulation sheets are lying in bottom 
drawers. 

Seertey Rep, 
Office of War Information. 


December 13, 1943. 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

We of Ball State use film report blanks 
which provide for showings and attendance. 
This data is gathered from the borrower. 
Booking data is made up only in our office 
and does not necessarily disclose utilization 
statistics. Bookings merely reveal distribu- 
tion over a given area (plus overhead costs 
to the film library lending any given film). 

We send a_ showing-attendance record 
blank with each film title circulated. No 
blank is set up to include entire programs. 
rather each film is reported separately. What 
these reports do not show is whether a film 
is shown twice to the same group. A report 
on print No. | of MOLECULAR THEORY 
OF MATTER—Showings 2, Attendance 23— 
merely reveals two things, namely. that the 
life of the print has added 2 to the total 
runnings to date and that it reached an addi- 
tional audience of 23. We happen to know. 
in local use, that the film was repeated for 
that group. However, in the case of an out- 
side borrower reporting—Showings 2 and 
Attendance 88—we would not know whether 
one group or two different groups (of say 
40 and 48 respectively) have viewed the 
film. 

With regard to the problem Mr. Munn 
presents, namely, Film Statistics, “repeat” 
data may or may not be compiled but such 
data would take on significance for studies 
on the use of films for instructional pur- 
poses, a field apart from circulation statis- 


ties and, I think, of great importance. 
To quote from Mr. Munn’s letter, “to de- 
cide whether bookings or showings should 
be the record for our lending service,” per- 
haps there is no need for a decision except 
to collect all such data, since each type of 
record: divulges statistics for a specifie pur- 
pose. Showings, Attendance, and Bookings, 
are items of data pertinent to cost criteria as 
well as to distribution and utilization infor- 
mation, so it seems to me no one of them 
should be eliminated. Accumulative statistics 
could be compiled in accordance with de- 
sired information. in such a way as to be 
standardized among us all. We hope that 
this will be done. 
Evetyn Hoke, 
Teaching Materials Service, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie. Ind. 

December 4. 1943. 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 
Re Mr. Munn’s very interesting questions, 
I think one’s methods of keeping distribu- 
tion statistics depend on one’s reasons. We 
keep our figures for specific executive uses. 
In the Department of Agriculture our 
needs may differ quite a bit from those of 
other film-producing and distributing agen- 
cies. We don’t care much about the number 
of bookings which just mean the print has 
been sent. We want to know the number of 
showings which mean the print has been 
used. We want the attendance for each film, 
for periodically we add up the national at- 
tendance to check each picture’s popularity 
and/or utility. (We, of course. require other 
data, as well.) 
I’ve personally long been critical of add- 
ing up attendance on all pictures handled 
by a given distributor. What can you label 
such a figure? It isn’t a true total. Maybe 
you could call it an aggregate “or a con- 
glomerate. It’s certainly adding “apples and 
carrots.” I've never seen anybody try to use 
it except to impress or bewilder “nondistri- 
bution” people who weren’t aware that it 
was a fictitious quantity. 
Here’s one you and Mr. Munn might like 
to discuss: What is the largest number of 
civilian adults (reported figures) a picture 
has been able to reach per year through non- 
theatrical channels in the continental U. S.? 
Oxtver T. Griswo 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 1. 1943. 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

I have read Mr. Munn’s letter over care- 
fully and have done some thinking about it. 
Of course, I would look at it from the angle 
of the schools although we have during the 
past two years done much with community 
organizations also. 

I agree with Mr. Munn entirely about the 
bookings. Certainly that is not a true figure 
because, in our case, one person in the 
school, generally the principal or teacher in 
charge of the visual education work in the 
schools, books the films. However. these 
films are shown in many different classrooms 
and sometimes several times in a classroom 

(Continued on next page) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from preceding page) 
if points of confusion are being cleared up. 
I am not quite sure that I agree with him 
on point (3) and (4) because I am not con- 
vinced that the showing of three different 
films to an audience of 100 people would 
justify the figure of 300 people having seen 
the films, which I believe he would place 
in (4). To my way of thinking, this would 
be misleading and would make the attend- 
ance showings far higher than they actually 
would be. 
On the individual booking sheets which 
we have for each of the films, it seems that 
it would be more feasible to simply list that 
100 people saw the film at the showing. 
CAMILLA BEst, 
Orleans Parish School Board, 
New Orleans. 

December 1. 1943. 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

In commenting on Mr. Munn’s letter I 
am inclined to think that the bookings and 
the total number of people seeing the total 
number of films is probably the most ac- 
curate method of determining the number 
of people seeing the film. 

In our records, we try to keep an accurate 
account of each film, first the bookings, sec- 
ond the showing, the total number of attend- 
ance at meetings in which the films were 
shown. and the total number of people see- 
ing the film. If accounts or figures are kept 
on the total number of people attending the 
meeting. it would not be an accurate record 


for each film shown. 

I believe as Mr. Munn does, that if three 
films were shown, your records should show 
that one hundred people saw each of the 
films, or a total of three hundred people. 
This would be the only way one could 
report films deposited in their library. I do 
not believe there would be any misunder- 
standing, except in the larger number, and 
if records were kept on each film, the one in 
charge of the library would certainly have 
proof in the record. 

In our library, we keep four figures. How- 
ever, only the actual showings and the total 
number of people seeing each film are re- 
corded. This method simply makes it easier 
for us to report showings on films on deposit 
in our library, and gives a true picture of 
the situation. 

Joun R. HepcEs, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
The State University of Iowa. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


December 3, 1943. 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the letter from Mr. R. Russell Munn rela- 
tive to the problem of film statistics. It seems 
to me that it would be a fine thing for 
E.F.L.A. to make this problem a project for 
solution. 

My personal opinion is that the fair and 
accurate method for recording actual film 
use is to base that use on (1) showings and 
(2) total per-film attendance. 

Mr. Munn is right when he says that 


“showings” mean more than “bookings.” 
Booking figures are always inaccurate since 
they may represent one showing or they may 
represent one hundred showings each. 

By “per-film attendance,” mentioned above, 
I refer to the attendance figures arrived at 
when single-film showings are considered. 
For example: If 100 people see a program 
of 3 CIAA films, the fair attendance figure 
for individual CIAA film showings is 300. 
When credit is given, in this case for only 
100 attendance, the final monthly or annu- 
al statistics will definitely not credit the 
distributing organization for the work that 
it has really done. Suppose, the same audi- 
ence of 100 sees a program of 3 CIAA films 
for 10 consecutive weeks. 30 films have been 
shown. Is the total attendance 100 or 1,000 
or 3.000? The figure 100 is definitely not 
fair. If this is true, then the figure 1,000, by 
the same argument, is not fair. On the other 
hand, the figure 3,000 has a very definite, 
accurate meaning—the actual size of audi- 
ence witnessing showings of each individual 
film subject. 

I do not believe that any of us ever want 
our statistics to appear stuffed. I do believe, 
however, that the system we use should be 
one that reflects most accurately the actual 
film use secured. If the “per-film attendance” 
appears large on reports, it should be pre- 
fixed with an explanation so that it can be 
interpreted correctly. 

Oscar E. Sams, Jr., 
Motion Picture Division, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 


New York City. 
December 1, 1943. 


NEW FILM LISTS 


During the last few months the following 
valuable eatalogs and lists have been pub- 
lished: 

APPROVED FILMS ON FOOD AND NU- 
TRITION. 1944. Published by the Committee 
on Evaluation of Motion Pictures, New York 
City Food and Nutrition Program, 45 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York 13, N. Y., 44 pages. 
Price 25c (coin). This catalog is the result of a 
careful and extended reviewing process in 
which well over 100 films were evaluated in 
terms of accuracy, organization of subject 
matter, quality of presentation and educa- 
tional value. Of the reviewed films, the 46 in 
the present catalog were approved by the 
Committee for use by the New York City 
Food and Nutrition Program. Each listing 
gives technical data, sources, distribution 
terms, a content resumé and appraisal. The 
reliable information of the catalog will make 
it much easier for nutritionists and teachers 
to find their way among the masses of nutri- 
tion films and to select those that fit best 
their teaching purposes. 

SELECTED FILMS — BIOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES IN SCHOOLS OF 
NURSING. 1944. Prepared by Loretta Heid- 
gerken. Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.. 
36 pages. Price 50c. Miss Heidgerken, In- 
structor in Nursing Education, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, has taken the trouble of 
reviewing a great many films in order to 
select 28 that may be recommended for the 
teaching of anatomy. physiology. chemistry 


and microbiology in nursing schools. The 
bulletin gives content descriptions and utili- 
zation suggestions for these films and, in an 
appendix, lists 66 educational film libraries 
located in 40 states from which prints can be 
obtained. It will, without doubt, stimulate 
the use of motion pictures in our schools of 
nursing. 

FILMS ON HOUSING, June 1943. Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Office Service Divi- 
sion-Library, Washington, D. C., 9 pages 
mimeographed, free. This is a compilation of 
motion pictures, film strips and slides, based 
on questionnaires sent by the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority to local housing authorities, 
citizens’ housing associations and other groups 
concerned with public housing. The list has 
two sections, Local Housing Films, and Other 
Housing Films, the latter dealing with the 
housing problem in its broader phases. The 
data given comprise title, type of material, 
length in minutes, source, and a keyword 
description. Although the list does not indi- 
cate the quality of the films, it is valuable as 
an extensive compilation of available material. 
DIRECTORY OF FILMS ON CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND RELATED SUBJECTS. 
August 1943. Institutional Bulletin No. 36, 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
Elyria, Ohio, 6 pages, mimeographed, free. 
This list contains technical and distribution 
data and indications of content of over 50 
films. The films cover a wide range of ap- 
proaches, such as pathology of crippling dis- 
eases, medical, physical and occupational 


therapy, as well as the activities of specific 
institutions for crippled children. 

A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF SAFETY 
FILMS, 1943-44. Published by National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, 30 pages, free. For the first time pub- 
lished in printed form, this directory gives 
extensive information on motion pictures. 
sound slide films and silent filmstrips in the 
fields of industrial, farm, and public safety. 
fire prevention and first aid. Some materials 
on health and hygiene are also included. The 
listings contain technical and distribution 
data and brief content descriptions. 

NEW HEALTH FILMS. Supplement to the 
list “Health Films,” January 1944. Section on 
Health and Medical Films. American Film 
Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
N. Y. Six pages, mimeographed, price 10c. 
This is a selective list of new health films. 
bringing the former directory “Health Films” 
up to date. The listings give technical data, 
main source, and brief content summaries. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD of rum 
NEWS met in New York City on December 11, 
1943, to discuss policy and plan the next 
several issues of the magazine. 


DESERT VICTORY (60 min.), British 
Army film ‘on the victory in North Africa 
which hag been hailed by critics as the best 
documentary film of all time, will be released 
non-theatrically by the British Information 
Services around the middle of January. The 
number of prints will be determined by the 
demand. 
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YOU CAN'T EAT TOBACCO 


by Marcaret CussLer and Mary L. be Give 

(Two ladies gifted with personal charm and the spirit of enterprise, experi- 
enced in sociology but not in motion pictures, came up from the South recently 
with a hand-made documentary film that has won the respect of professional 
film producers and sccial scientists. The film, You Can’t Eat Tobacco (16mm 
sd 14min.) shows how the one-crop system causes malnutrition among tobacco- 
growing tenant farmers and advises them how to improve their diet by growing 
their own food and raising livestock in addition to the cash crop. It is at present 
available at the New York University Film Library (71 Washington Square 
South, N. Y. 3, N. Y.). Negotiations are under way for national distribution. 
The unusual story of the production of this film is published here in the 


producer’s own words.—Ed. ) 


While we were employed as sociolo- 
gists for the Nutrition Division, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Director. 
M. L. Wilson, asked us to make field 
studies in Southern communities 
typical of three types of agriculture: 
A tobacco-growing section, Bath, N.C. 
(where this film was made) ; a diver- 
sified farming section, Dutch Fork, 
S. C.; and a cotton section, Nuberg. 
Georgia. We were to find out what 
factors affected nutrition in these 
three places, e.g., problems in econo- 
mics, distribution, community organi- 
zation, and health; we were to dis- 
cover how the national nutrition 
program affected people in these spot 
communities, and make recommenda- 
tions as to techniques which might be 
employed to reach them better. 

We first started the field research 
in Bath, a town of 300 persons, on 
the east coast of North Carolina, a 
town which had once been capital of 
the colony, but had never grown 
larger. We lived in an ordinary house- 
hold, for there are no hotels there, 
and took part in as many community 


activities as possible: church suppers, 
P.T.A. meetings, basketball games, 
swimming parties, etc. These con- 
tacts we supplemented by daily trips 
into the countryside to interview 
farmers and housewives, net with a 
formal questionnaire, but by informal 
conversations. The total residence was 
about five months. We took many 
flashlight pictures inside cabins with 
a Speed Graphic and Contax, but it 
was not until toward the end of our 
stay that we decided to make a movie 
as a visual expression of the ma- 
terial we had analyzed in community 
studies. 

About a month before we left. we 
started the movie itself by writing a 
rough shooting script. We knew what 
we wanted to say: to show the prob- 
lems at first hand in a one-crop com- 
munity as we had seen them and to 
show what actual remedies there 
were available without outside help 
and further expenditure. We had a 
good rapport with the people in the 
scenes, and the neighborhood show- 
ings of the scenes reel by reel as they 


came in became very popular, for we 
put up a screen in the living-room. 
Once we spliced together what we 
had to show at the local school. But 
this was all we did know. There were 
no textbooks on movie-making at 
hand, and we had never made a com- 
plete movie before. 


The actual shooting of about 1,200’ 
was done on our own responsibility 
and at our own expense in about two 
weeks. We had little difficulty with 
our actors’ seeming unnatural be- 
cause they were simply too busy to 
notice what we were doing: The din- 
ner had to be eaten by the share- 
cropper family within a few minutes; 
the health examination had to go on 
for others were waiting, and so on. 
There were no scenes that were re- 
hearsed. We didn’t know how to di- 
rect. so we simply recorded what was 
going on, with relatively inconspicu- 
ous equipment. 

After the scenes were photo- 
graphed, we wrote the narrative 
script and had Byron’s, Inc., in Wash- 
ington adapt the scenes to the script, 
cut from 1,200’ to 493’, add the musi- 
eal background, secure a narrator 
whose name we don’t know (a local 
radio anneuncer for $25 we heard) 
and add the sound track. The silent 
version had been taken at 16 frames 
which had to be changed to 24 
frames for sound, but this was pos- 
sible without an unnatural effect be- 
cause our Southerners by nature 
moved so slowly. We thought the 
technical job by Byron’s excellent, 
except for the Tchaikovsky Waltz in 
the hog-butchering scene! 


FILM NEWS SURVEY OF FILM DEMAND 


pee demand for non-theatrical 
films grows larger every year. New 
interests and new needs are expressed 
in this demand — yet very little is 
known about them. Needs represent a 
market and many efforts will be made 
to discover them. One large study is 
now under way at the American Coun- 
cil on Education (see page 3 of this 
issue) and the project should one day 
reveal a great deal about school needs. 
Meanwhile without attempting to fore- 
cast future needs, FILM NEWS has 
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Etta Schneider Ress, 
New York University Film Library 


undertaken a limited spot survey to 
ascertain the areas in which film re- 
quests are not now being met. 

An inventory of this type, incom- 
plete though it may be, can serve as 
a guide-post to directors of film libra- 
ries, to the users of educational films, 
and—mest important—to those who 
are now engaged in producticn. 

This summary of areas and topics in 
which films are lacking at present is 
based on a letter addressed to twenty- 
one distributors of educational films, 


representing a broad sampling of li- 
brary size and of geographical loca- 
tion. Thirteen replies were received, 
two of which cannot be included in 
the summary as these libraries use a 
circuit system of film distribution and 
are not in touch with users’ wants. The 
replies from the remaining eleven film 
distributors serve as the basis for this 
report. 

Detailed information was requested 
in the form of two questions: . 

1. “In which subject matter areas 
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SURVEY 
(Continued from preceding page) 
are you receiving the greatest 
number of requests for films 
which are not as yet available?” 

2. “Within this area, what are the 

general topics for which you are 
receiving most requests for films 
from your teachers and adult 
leaders?” 

Those replying were: Mrs. Mary 
Alexander, supervisor of education, 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Joseph K. Boltz, Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, Detroit. 
Mich.; Louise Condit, acting super- 
visor, Junior Museum, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, N. Y.; E. Winifred 


Crawford, director of visual education. 


Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Grace Gilbert.. 


director, New York University Film 
Library, New York, N. Y.; Thomas C. 
Stowell, assistant director, Division of 
Public Health Education, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany, 
N. Y.; Curtis Reid, head, Department 
of Visual Instruction, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore.; Harry H. Ha- 
worth, supervisor, Library and Visual 
Service, Pasadena City Schools, Calif. : 
D. W. McCavick, director, Visual In- 
struction Bureau, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; Pearle Burr, librarian. 
Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont. 
Tex.; and George J. Zehrung, director. 
Motion Picture Bureau. YMCA. New 
York, N. Y. 


An important trend was noted in 
many of the letters, not directly re- 
lated to any subject matter field. That 
was the appeal for films to suit special 
audiences. This reflects a high critical 
standard among film distributors and 
film users, because it reveals that we 
have outgrown the days of the “blank- 
et” type of film that is willy nilly sup- 
posed to suit all needs. One letter, for 
example, indicates a demand for spe- 
cific skills films; another requests films 
for adult and college groups; one for 
handicapped boys and girls; and an- 
other makes a case for the young peo- 
ple who are being reached in the juve- 
nile delinquency control programs. 
One film librarian especially urges the 
production of discussion type films. 
“Almost every aspect of current liv- 
ing.” writes the New York University 
Film Library director, “is now subject 
to discussion in forums, symposiums, 
study groups and the like. We need 
films that pose the problem in a stimu- 
lating and authoritative fashion with- 
out providing all the answers.” 


In mentioning the need for films in 
the various subject matter areas, more- 
over, several respondents indicated the 
special audiences to be served—science 
films for elementary grade children; 
sports and physical education films for 
junior high school girls; literary clas- 
sics for primary children; human rela- 
tions and social-behavior films for pre- 


adolescent groups and for those leav- 
ing high school. a, 


Answers to the questions given in™ 
the letter revealed the need for good 
films—i.e., good, new ones or better 
ones than those now in existence—on 
a wide range of topics. It should be 
noted that these replies are based on 


‘the demand now existing. Had we 


asked for the subjects that educators 
would like to see produced, the range 
of topics would have been, in all 
probability, as broad as the realm of 
human knowledge! 


The curriculum areas mentioned 
most frequently in the replies are here 
listed: health, nutrition and hygiene; 
home economics; citizenship educa- 
tion; world history and culture; Amer- 
ican history; science; mathematics; 
art skills; human relations; commer- 
cial education; religion; literature; 
sports and physical education. At least 
one respondent requested films in the 
following areas: agriculture, teacher 
training, music, safety, consumer edu- 
cation, economics, psychology, voca- 
tional information, postwar problems 
and war films. 


Further information on the kinds of 
films desired within these subject mat- 
ter areas can be noted in the outline 
below. Bold face type indicates sub- 
ject matter area, light face the topics 
mentioned. 


HEALTH: Films dealing with subject mat- 
ter content in all aspects of health; immuni- 
zation; protective elements (food, clothing, 
housing) ; ventilation; germ theory; science 
and society: applications of scientific knowl- 
edge to disease prevention and elimination; 
mental hygiene; public health and nutrition. 


HOME ECONOMICS: Clothing construc- 
tion; home arts; preparation of food; pre- 
serving food; home planning (non-commer- 
cial); consumer science; budgeting; co- 
operative buying and selling. 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION: Socio- 
logical, economic, cultural and religious prob- 
lems involved; problems of minority groups; 
place of organized labor in the community; 
education interpreted to the public, espe- 
cially the work of secondary ed.; recreation: 
health, games, exercise; community plan- 
ning; group activities; guidance for adults. 
HISTORY AND CULTURE: Ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome; period of exploration; 
American history, especially 1850 to the 
present; history of democratic government; 
problems of peace involving a knowledge of 
the life and lands in South and Central 
America, Canada, Europe, Asia and Africa; 
problems of underprivileged nations; prob- 
lems of Internationalism. 


SCIENCE: Weather; physiology on the 
elementary level; aviation for elementary 


cations of science: science industry; 
future possibilities for those with scientific 
aptitudes; applying science to the _better- 
ment of society; alcohol, industrial uses and 
effect on the human system. 
MATHEMATICS: Processes and appli- 
cations in algebra, arithmetic, geometry. 
ART: Demonstration of techniques. 
HUMAN RELATIONS: Social adjust- 
ment, problems of juvenile delinquency; 
adolescent problems, especially in wartime; 
problems of young children and pre-adoles- 
cents in their relations with one another and 
with their elders; problems of rural youth 
as distinct from those of urban youth; recog- 
nition of the finest values in personal and 
group life. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION: Respon- 
sibilities of a secretary; techniques of short- 
hand and typing—not by champions. 
RELIGION: Life of Paul and of Christ; 
history of religions; leaders and present day 
centers; projects for younger groups. 
LITERATURE: History, backgrounds of 
English and American literature; classics 
for primary children; special editions of 
theatrical films for high schools. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Foreign films 
with native dialogue. 

SPORTS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Special subjects, as boxing, wrestling, etc.; 
girls’ junior high school activities, as: field 


hockey, baseball, basketball, 
track events, archery, etc. 
MUSIC: Films for education of younger 
children. 

SAFETY: Traffic, industrial, home, school, 
shop. 

EDUCATION: Interpreting education to 
the public; teacher-training, to demonstrate 
methods and psychological principles. 
AGRICULTURE: Subject matter films on 
good practices, cause and effect—using the 
regional approach. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION: Consumer 
science; consumer legislation; activities; co- 
operative buying and selling. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: U. S.: its people, 
problems and achievements; air-age geog- 
raphy understandings. 

ECONOMICS: Organized labor, taxation, 
inflation. 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS: Reconversion, 
demobilization, employment, world organi- 
zation; city planning; interracial adjustments. 
PSYCHOLOGY: Normal human develop- 
ment — physical, social and mental — from 
birth to old age; social adjustment problems. 
VOCATIONS: Occupations involving me- 
chanical, mathematic and scientific apti- 
tudes; an appreciation of the work people 
do; guidance for adults. 

WAR FILMS: Visualization of the places 
mentioned in the current campaigns. 


volley ball, 
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OOD and NUTRITION 


The films listed below are those contained in the bulletin “Approved Films on Food and Nutrition,” prepared by the New York City Food 
and Nutrition Program, 45 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. The bulletin gives detailed information on these films,—sources and dis- 
tribution terms, content descriptions and appraisals. It is obtainable from the above address at 25 cents in coin, postpaid. 

All films on this table are 16mm, sound, black and white, unless otherwise noted. Descriptions on this page were prepared by FILM NEWS. 


General Nutrition 


AMERICA LEARNS TO FLY (1941) 11 minutes 


An episodic pre-war milk propaganda film using the 
— of aviators to emphasize the importance of milk 
the diet. 


FOOD AND GROWTH (1930) 15 minutes, silent 


A simple feeding experiment with white rats, as carried 
out in a classroom, showing the value of milk for pro- 
moting growth. 


FUN IN FOOD (1940) 10 minutes, color 
Allegorical explanation of the functions of the main 
nutrients, and enumeration of their food sources. 


HIDDEN HUNGER—EAT RIGHT TO WORK AND 
WIN (1942) 33 minutes 


A whimsical story dealing with the inadequacies of the 
average American diet, followed by a demonstration of 
the basic food groups and some hints on cooking and 
storing food, 


HOME OF THE FREE (1941) 11 minutes, color 


Gives some information on the diet in the Army and at 
home, and loosely relates the importance of proper diet 
to our democratic ideals. 


MAKING ENDS MEET (1942) 11 minutes, color 


Provides the average housewife with useful hints on food 
—— and shopping and suggests simple, appetizing 
S. 


MORE LIFE IN LIVING (1939) 12 minutes 
| eee film dealing with milk and its role in the 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING (1941) 11 minutes, color 


A survey of the principles of nutrition and of the 
relation between proper diet and good health. 


THIS, TOO, IS SABOTAGE (1943) 25 minutes 
The lecture of a nutritionist on basic foods and proper 
meal planning followed by scenes illustrating the appli- 
cation of her teaching in everyday situations, with stress 
on the dietary needs of war workers. 


TRAINING TABLE, THE (1943) 24 minutes, color 
Made for the Royal Canadian Air Force, this is an ex- 
cellent teaching film on nutrition, explaining the 
physiological functions of the nutrients, their sources, 
vitamins, diet planning and dietary research. 


Vitamins 


MODEST MIRACLE, THE (1942) 33 minutes 

lis the history of some of the research on vitamin B, 

results led to the introduction of 
enriched bread into the American diet, 


VIM, VIGOR AND VITAMINS (194i) 16 minites 


Illustrates the effectiveness and enumetates the food 
sources of the main vitamins. A @ay’s menu rich in 
vitamins is shown. 


VITAMIN B, (1940) 15 ‘midutes, silent 


Sources of vitamin B,. Feeding experiments with animals 

produce severe deficiency symptoms which are cured 

A case of beri-beri 
its cure. 


Digestion 


DIGESTION OF FOODS (1938) 11 minutes 


Surveys the physiology of human digestion, with em- 
phasis on the chemical processes. 


Nutrition and Child Health 


BEHIND THE SMILE (1939) 10 minutes, color 


Deals with the relation between dental health and proper 
nutritional care of children, stressing regular visits to 
the dentist and a simple protective diet. 


DINNER AT SCHOOL (1942) 9 minutes 


The history and management of school canteens in Bri- 
tain and the great role they play in keeping the children 
healthy and fit. 


FOR HEALTH AND HAPPINESS (1941) 11 minutes, 
sound or silent, color 


A demonstration of healthy children from infancy to 
adolescence. A sequence on proper diet is appended. 


Nutrition and War 


BLACK MARKETING (1943) 10 minutes 
The operations of a typical black market and its dis- 


covery by 0.P.A. are illustrated by means of a trial 
com the accused meatpackers, wholesalers and re- 
ers, 


EATING AT WORK (1942) 13 minutes 


An excellent presentation ‘of the complex problems of 
feeding war workers on the job and of the methods evolved 
in Britain to solve them. 


FOOD FOR FIGHTERS (1943) 10 minutes 


An account of the food research carried on in the Army 
which has led to new methods of processing and the 
development of the K-Ration. 


FOOD—WEAPON OF CONQUEST (1942) 19 
minutes 
A survey of the strategic role of food in war. contrasting 
its use as a powerful political instrument by the Axis 
with the interdependence of the United Nations on food 
production and distribution. 


KEEPING FIT (1942) 10 minutes 


Emphasizes the importance of proper diet and of adequate 
recreation for the health and efficiency of war workers. 


PARTNERS IN CRIME (1942) 9 minutes 
A poignant dramatization of British origin, showing that 
the black-market customer is no better than the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, 


WARTIME NUTRITION (1943) 10 minutes 


Contrasts wartime food restrictions in Britait) with mal- 
nutrition in this country caused by ignorance and gives 
some hints on proper diet. 


ENOUGH TO EAT? (1936) 22 minutes 
A biological, dietetic and socio-economic analysis of the 
problem of malnutrition among ’s low-income 
groups as it presented itself in 1936. 


WORLD OF PLENTY (1942-43) 45 minutes 
Starting with pre-war conditions the film depicts the 
changes in food production. distribution and consumption 
brought about by the war and suggests ways for the 
a world that will eliminate both surplusses and 
scarcities. 


YOU CAN'T EAT TOBACCO (1943) '5 minutes, 
color or black-and-white 
A document on malnutrition among one-crop tobacco 


farmers in th, with suggestions of practical 
methods by which the farmers can improve their diet 
and health. 


Food Preparation, Preservation 
and Storage 


CITRUS IN NUTRITION (1942) 25 minutes, color 
A propaganda film explaining the role of citrus fruits in 
the diet, showing their production and illustrating dishes 
made of them. 


MAIN DISH, THE (1943) 15 minutes 


A Canadian film dealing with the economic shopping of 
beef and demonstrating proper equipment and methods 
for the cooking of beef. 


CANNING AT HOME (1943) 30 minutes, color 
demonstration of home canning equipment and 
ques. 


CANNING THE VICTORY CROP (1943) 22 minutes, 


color 

Home canning techniques for typical Victory Garden 
products, with detailed demonstration of equipment and 
methods. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW (1940) 33 
minutes 
The beginnings of food preservation in the early nine- 
teenth century, the introduction of canned foods in the 
4 rs _ the development of industrial canning by 

. J. He 


YOU CAN, TOO! (1943) 30 minutes - 
Detailed demonstration of home canning equipment and 
techniques. 


40 BILLION ENEMIES (1941) 25 minutes, color 
The improvement of general health resulting from modern 
methods of food transportation and refrigeration; rela- 
tion between storing temperature and spoilage; how to 
use, service and purchase an electric refrigerator. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OF YOUR REFRIGERATOR 
(1943) 30 minutes 
A detailed demonstration of how to use an electric re- 
frigerator, with suggestions of practical recipes that can 
be carried out if a refrigerator is available. 


Food Production 


ABOUT BANANAS (1935) 15 minutes, silent 
Depicts methods of the banana industry in Guatemala. 


MILK PARADE 12 
A popular account, of met! of safeguar the pro- 
duction and distribution of milk. 

MORE POWER TO YOU (1943) 30 minutes, color 
Deals with the nutritional value of enriched white bread 
and shows the baking methods and test laboratories of 
a bakery using yeast as an enriching agent. 


ORANGE GROWER, THE (1939) 10 minutes 
Surveys modern methods of orange production. 


STORY OF WHEAT, THE (1940) 10 minutes 
Traces the history of wheat and shows modern methods 
of wheat farming and the milling of white patent flour. 


TRUCK FARMER, THE (1939) 10 minutes 
Agricultural and marketing methods in big-scale truck 
farming in Southern Texas. 


WASHINGTON FIRST IN APPLES (1940) 20 minutes, 
color 
A propaganda film dealing with the production of Wash- 
ington State apples from producer to consumer. 


WHEAT FARMER, THE (1938) 10 minutes 
methods of wheat farming in the 
es 


YES, BANANAS (1938) 10 minutes 
Production methods of bananas in the Caribbean area. 
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